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FANCIES AND CAPRICES 

IN 

ARTISTIC ORNAMENTATION FOR THE 
SEASON. 



fflETALLTJRGIC art would appear to have 
taken a wider and bolder range in articles 
connected with decoration and ornament. Much 
originality is shown, apart from general design, in 
the contrastive effects of surfaces of the precious 
and baser metals and their alloys, as well as in 
their union with other materials. We have res- 
torations in metal, in miniature form, of the best 
designs of the classic ages, and in addition to 
their conventionalized forms are those of the 
Renaissance and Louis Quatorze times. 

Realistic representations of figures and scenes 
after nature are very fully displayed. Tableaux in 
relief, in cast and sculptured form, of brass or 
copper in gold shades, include mythologic scenes, 
huntsmen's encounters, Icnightly forms, groups 
representing historical events, and Asiatic figures, 
such as the invaders of the Iberian Peninsula, 



and there is a gain in effect by a very general 
adoption of the plan of not covering entire sur- 
faces with this work, but confining it to center 
bands or edges, leaving it to contrast with a deli- 
cate satin or other finish on the remaining sur- 
face. Fluted designs on table sets in silver and 
gold flagons, vases, and trays, are the chief, 
whether covering wholly or partially the article, 
as furnishing an exquisite play of light on the 
concave surfaces and ridges. Hammered work is 
bolder. In the latest designs of dishes, baskets, 
trays, and card receivers, the whole of the surface 
in ornament is not in one metal, but if the orna- 
mental chased work is in silver, the .rest is in 
gold, and vice versa. 

■ Immense efforts have been made to evolve 
attractive productions in electro-plate ware. The 
excellence of some of the sculptured work sur- 
mounting covers cannot well be overrated. Fruits 
and flowers that surmounted these have given 
place to tableaux, such as Titania and her elfins, 
or Triton blowing his horn. What has been said 
of silver ware applies to elestro-plate as regards 
new features in patterns. Jewel cases and toilet 
ware abound in surprises. Thus on a handle 



enemy or engaged in mortal combat, the forms 
themselves made of a material closely resembling 
depolished ivory, the effect being aided by the 
rocky metallic ground on which they stand. An 
exceedingly novel and altogether pleasing fancy is 
embodied, with startling effect, in a Moorish woman 
apparently emerging from an oval mirror set in 
antique frame whose outstretched arms support a 
candelabra on each side. Over her is a canopy in 
Alhambra style. 

Walls may be adorned with plaques with sunk 
centers on which birds and animals are sculptured 
in full relief with appropriate surroundings, and 
birds gaj' with plumage of metallic tints watch 
over card receivers. The wild fancies of medieval 
artists find again full play in restored griffins, 
hybrid monsters, and grotesque masques on vases, 
plaques, and other articles of bijouterie. Shell 
forms in brass have sea weeds and other marine 
productions clinging to them, not omitting sea 
anemones, some of these accessory attachments 
being in choice transparent enamels. 

Numerous fancies prevail in the mounting of 
clocks, calculated, however, to display the re- 
sources of metal for ornament. Thus a brass bell 
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the peasants of Granada, the Arabian horsemen of 
the desert, or the fishermen of the Adriatic. 
Plaques with heads of famed characters, others 
simply showing monstrous distortions of features, 
are included in the inventory of metallic produc- 
tions. Together with animals of the chase are 
birds and even reptiles. These devices aim at 
striking effects. Metallurgic artists have happily 
hit the mark and profusely supplied it. There is 
objective expression going far ahead of for- 
malism. 

We have higher hopes of art when we see it 
breaking out of its customary bounds a,nd scorn- 
ing the narrow limits imposed by self-constituted 
art dictators. If there are extravagant caprices, 
these are signs of a healthy growth. Chemical 
and manual art has so advanced in treatment of 
the surfaces of metals, and in processes by which 
all the effects of the more costly and painstaking 
labor of early times are reproduced, that we have 
nothing less than new revelations of the brilliant 
resources of metal for ornament. 

Much of the gold and silver ware is in old 
Russian repouss6 work, but without its heaviness; 



SOME ECONOMICAI- DECORATIONS. 

being turned a balloon with car attached ascends 
between its supports and opening out discloses 
perfume bottles, whilst a jewel case below, un- 
covered by the rising car, discloses its treasures. 

Mechanical ingenuity has been lavished on 
jewel oases with secret springs on which depends 
their action. A settee, electro-silver plated, has 
shell forms for seats ranged round a fountain. As 
soon as one sits down the fountain begins to play 
and musical strains charm the listener. The ca- 
prices in ceramic ware, especially in that simply 
designed for ornament, are endless, but in this 
again natural life, that is to say creatures of land 
and water, obtain very ample representation to- 
gether with pastoral figures. 

Ornaments for cabinets, mantels and tables 
show, what may be termed, a revelry of genius in 
design and skillful manipulation. We have life- 
like representations such as Neapolitan fishermen 
dragging a. gilded boat through a silvery surf, 
eagles floating among rooks which their wings just 
graze. 

There are statuesque figures in brass and 
copper of Arabs and Moors armed as awaiting an 



supports a dial on its circumference, and is hung 
on a spear of steel .with gold head, supported at 
either end by a sheaf of spears. The bell is open- 
worked, and on the encircling bands are Arabic 
mystic signs. The palm for outre design must be 
accorded to the device of a clock mounted on a 
sea shell, in the pearl-lined chamber of which 
appears a troubador with a guitar, who responds 
with music to the chimes of hours and quarter 
hours. 

A clock, representative of combinations in- 
dulged in, shows on a panel of shield form with 
tapestry ground, the space outside the dial being 
charged with knightly equipments. The clock is 
surmounted by miniature helmet and visor, be- 
neath is the breastplate and other portions of 
body armor, whilst on each side of the dial are 
lances and banners, all in metal. Clocks, too, 
appear simply as the centers of metallic shrines or 
dome-like temples intended to display arabesque 
work in rich patterns. Panels are introduced into 
some of these fanciful erections, with landscape or 
sea scenes boldly chased in gold and silver, silver 
supplying the strong lights. 



